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THE REFORMATION WAS RELIGIOUS 


The Protestant Reformation of the 16th century is the most vital 
and far-reaching event in all Christian history since the gospel 
was first preached by Christ himself and by his apostles. .. . 
§ And yet to many contemporaries the Protestant Reformation 
must have seemed to be alarmingly close to revolution. It split 
the unity of the medieval church which for more than a thou- 
sand years had been the sole arbiter of life and conduct, of faith 
and morals, and the very foundation of society. And not only 
so, but the Reformation ushered in an age of unrest and insta- 
bility, of persecution and martyrdom and bloodshed, and a series 
of savage and bitter wars that devastated Europe for more than 
a century. How was it possible, contemporaries might ask, to 
extract any good thing from this devil’s cauldron? And yet out 
of the cruel travail was born a new Europe, while the origins of 
modern civilization may be directly traced to the Reformation 
era. § Though the Protestant Reformation has influenced human 
life as a whole in all its various branches, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that it was primarily a religious movement. Its true 
concern was God’s will for men, men’s relation to God, and the 
salvation of the human soul. Any interpretation that ignores 
this central fact is fundamentally and demonstrably wrong. The 
lodestar of the Reformers was neither economics nor politics 
nor even social amelioration, but religion first and last and all 
time. § Nevertheless the Reformation did profoundly influence 
human life as a whole. If it had little or no direct effect, its 
indirect effect were incalculable so that the entire world has 
been transformed.—WILLIAM STEVENSON in The Story of 
the Reformation, just published by John Knox Press. 











Letters to the Editors 





Question 2: What About Negro Teachers? 





Colleges’ Buck Passing 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your September 28 editorial you 
raised searching questions regarding the 
dearth of Negro students enrolled in 
church-related colleges. The buck-passing 
response that some college officials give 
is this: A college should move no more 
rapidly toward integration than the con- 
gregations which give it support. Such 
an attitude seems subversive to one of the 
basic tenets of Christian higher educa- 
tion. Is it not the role of the church 
college to pioneer in the field of ideal 
community living? 

I am concerned also about a phase of 
the relationship of Negroes to church col- 
leges that was not considered in your 
editorial. Are Negroes employed as facul- 
ty members in any of our traditionally 
white southern church colleges? When a 
teaching position opens it is often possible 
to find a better trained Negro than a white 
person who will accept the salary that a 
church college can offer. An intellectually 
competent and socially poised Negro teach- 
er could do much toward establishing the 
proper atmosphere needed before Negro 
students would care to apply for admis- 
sion. In this regard it is encouraging to 
note the influence that an Elkins High 
School teacher has had in this community. 
This Negro, because of her academic ex- 
cellence and charming disposition, has 
greatly enhanced the dignity that has 
been accorded her race at the integrated 
school. 

WILLIAM E. Puipps. 
Elkins, W. Va. 


lf— 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


You flung a brave challenge to our 
Christian colleges, in your. editorial, 
“Should a College Lead?” in your Sept. 14 
issue. Surely our colleges are facing this 
opportunity already in their thinking. If 
our colleges do not lead us, who will? 
They have conserved our heritage from 
the past and so have the obligation of 
giving us a blue print for the future— 
if they have the courage. 

Frank A. Brown. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Defense Is Offered 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 


I have a pet gripe that I can no longer 
keep to myself. I was looking over an old 
copy of THe OvuTLooK recently and read 
a quotation from someone that said we 
should not fool ourselves into thinking we 
are studying when we are looking through 
a book of sermons for illustrations. He 
went on to say that what we are doing 
may simply be pirating the other fellow’s 
work. 

I wish I could remember the rare book 
I saw a year or two ago which had the 
rare Christian statement in the front: 
“Any use of this book for the glory of 
Christ, is freely granted.” I am sure this 
is not an exact quotation, but from the 
spirit of it, I feel safe that the writer 
would not sue me for mis-quoting. 

My conception of preaching is to make 
the Scriptures live so vividly that the 
listeners will see Christ and want to live 
his way. It is not my concern to produce 


a literary masterpiece (I am sure it is 
fortunate for me that this is not my con- 
cern—there are enough frustrations in 
the ministry). If there is one single 
criticism that applies to much Presbyte- 
rian preaching, I believe it is this; too 
much concern with style, phrasing, elo- 
quence, etc. This is a conviction which 
I carried from the pew to the pulpit, and 
one of the reasons I am glad my entrance 
to the ministry was delayed a few years. 
These things are certainly important, but 
they must remain secondary—and, if pos- 
sible, we ought to resist taking pride in 
the successful use of them. 

How many books of sermons would be 
sold if preachers did not buy them? May- 
be it would be a blessing if we didn’t; 
then there would be fewer trivial books to 
have to choose from. But the writers and 
publishers ought to be very thankful that 
we do have a need for them, and stop 
trying to make us feel like criminals 
when we pick up a juicy illustration from 
their precious brainchild. I would not 
consciously publish a sermon without giv- 
ing credit for material borrowed, but I 
am certainly not going to bore my people 
in preaching by citing sources that mean 
nothing to them. 

Anyone would rather produce his own 
illustrations; they are much more alive 
and meaningful. Let me make compari- 
sons with my last three morning sermons: 
Two weeks ago, the sermon was written 
freely with no groping for illustrative 
material. Last Sunday, I struck a snag 
that lasted for a day in the preparation. 
I looked through my files; I looked 
through an array of magazines which 
carry illustrations, and Luccock’s Sermon 
Starters (which I often use as illustra- 
trations); I looked through a number of 
books I had read, but got no help; I 
finally decided it could do without an il- 
lustration at that point, so I went on. 
For this coming Sunday, I had a similar 
log-jam, though it had to do more with de- 
velopment. I finally came across an illus- 
trative statement in a book I had read 
on science and religion. It gave me the 
impetus to move. Now, was I any more 
the scholar because I found that in a book, 
other than a book of sermons, than I 
would have been otherwise? I think not. 
Nor do I think the writer of a book of 
sermons is any more of a scholar because 
he has done the same thing, or collected 
it from his files, or accumulated it along 
with a batch of other material as he let 
the sermon grow over a period of a year. 

Now, as to whether looking for sermon 
illustrations is study or not, I am sure it 
is not as broadening or deepening as other 
phases of study. But to me it is the hard- 
est part of study; but many times the 
most worthwhile. When it enables me to 
make the things of the Spirit become more 
real, I am most thankful to God for the 
man who has said it. I only wish he did 
not mind having more people hearing it 
without having to get credit for it, es- 
pecially if it is something he happened 
to see or read in fiction, or science or some 
other literature. 

C. EpwWarp Davis. 
Griffin, Ga. 

P. S. Could it be that the over-concern 
for producing literary masterpieces, in- 
stead of a passionate desire to reach the 
heart of the listeners with the Revealed 
Son of God, is the reason why so many 


of our preachers today use their manu- 
scripts slavishly? Is it possible that un- 
consciously they are more concerned with 
the exact reproduction of their brain- 
child than they are with the regeneration 
of one who is in the bondage of sin, or 
with feeding the new man that he might 
grow spiritually? 


NOTE—The August 10, p. 8 quotation: 
“‘Word to Ministers: Don’t kid yourself that 
you are studying when you are merely thumb- 
ing through some volumes of sermons look- 
ing for a few good ideas and illustrations— 
that’s not study, and it could be simply 
homiletic piracy.‘’—Editors. 


Brazil Correction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


As a matter of information the item 
carried on pages 3 and 4 of your Septem- 
ber 7, 1959 issue entitled “Message to 
the Churches” is a preliminary paper 
which was rejected by the General Council 
Meeting and referred to the executive 
committee of the Alliance. 

The final draft was left to a sub-com- 
mittee, and should have been distributed 
by them, though I have not yet seen a 
copy. I am positive that the final material 
regarding the picture was deliberately 
deleted. 

JAMEs A. MILLARD, JR. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


United Presbyterian, USA—Arthur L. Mil- 
ler, Denver, Colo., arrangements through 
Office of the Stated Clerk, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Oct. 14, Halstead, Kan. 

Oct. 18, Abington, Pa., a.m., Holy Trinity- 
Bethlehem church, Philadelphia, 4:00 
p.m. 

Oct. 19-21, General Council, N. Y. 

Oct. 24-25, Grand Island, Neb. 

Oct. 26-27, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Council 
on Theological Education. 

Oct. 28, Presbyterian Fellowship, Yale Di- 
vinity School. 

Nov. 6, Oxford, Ohio, a.m.; Presbyterian 
Men of Greater Cincinnati, 6:30 p.m. 
Nov. 8, Indianola church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 9, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Nov. 10, Princeton Seminary. 

Nov. 13, 14, Dallas, Texas. 

Nov. 15, Binghamton and Steuben-Elmira 
Presbyteries, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-17, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, N. Y. 

Nov. 17, Hopewell, N. J. 

Nov. 18, Union Seminary, N. Y. p.m. 

Nov. 19, Men’s Union of Cayuga-Syracuse 
Presbytery, N. Y. 

Nov. 22, Kingsport, Tenn., joint celebra- 
tion with U. S. Moderator participating. 

Dec. 7, Newark, N. J., presbytery-wide 
officers dinner, p.m. 

Rest of December: Cuba and Puerto Rico. 











MODERATOR VIA 
TELEPHONE 


In addition to the extensive 
travels of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. Assembly’s Moderator 
scheduled for this year, Dr. 
Thompson’s services were se- 
cured recently by the Broad- 
moor church, Shreveport, La., 
by telephone, where he spoke 
to a congregational group by 
this means. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


In Utica, N. Y., the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Reconciliation has 
been dropped from the Council of 
Churches of Utica and Oneida County 
because the congregation would not ac- 
knowledge “Jesus Christ as divine Lord 
and Savior.” It had been a Council 
member for thirty years... .¢e A NEW 
POLICY statement of the American Civil 
Liberties Union asserts that state laws 
prohibiting the sale and use of birth con- 
trol devices are a violation of civil lib- 
erties, including freedom of religion. . . 
e In NicHots HItts, OK3A., four Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses were fined in munic- 
ipal court for violating a city ordinance 
providing that solicitors may not visit 
residences without permission of the 
owners. A defense attorney indicated that 
an appeal would be filed saying, “This 
same thing has come up before, and every 
time we have won on the appeal.”...¢@ A 
NUREMBERG (Germany) Supreme Court 
has ruled that conversion to another faith 
of a married partner without approval 
of the spouse does not contravene Ger- 
man marriage law and thus is not valid 
grounds for divorce. ... @ THE KEN- 
TuCKY Board of Education has acted to 
work out a compromise with the Church 
of Christ Scientist, whose members ob- 
ject to certain regulations concerning 
student health examinations and public 
school courses in health study....¢eA 
REPORT underscoring the acute shortage of 
Protestant clergymen in Germany has 
been released in Munich by the statistical 
office of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID). It noted that while the 
EKID is served by 13,046 parish minis- 
ters, more than 3,000 parsonages are va- 
cant or filled only provisionally. . . 
e A VATICAN DIRECTIVE has terminated 
the worker-priest movement in France, 
a unique apostolate started shortly after 
World War II to help win back to reli- 
gion the de-Christianized working class. 
As an alternative, the Holy See has rec- 
ommended that specially trained laymen 
replace the priests—more than 100 at a 
time—who for more than a decade have 
worked in factories and on dock yards 
and shared the community life of the 
workers. . . . e CONSTRUCTION is to be 
resumed on the Washington (D. C.) 
Cathedral, according to Episcopal Bishop 
Angus Dun. Work on the great cathe- 
dral church which began 52 years ago has 
been suspended since 1956, except for 
installation of windows and memorials. 





UPUSA Ecumenical Mission 


Smith and Black hue dined 


The new general secretary of the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations is 
John Coventry Smith, who has been as- 
sociate general secretary. Dr. Smith suc- 
ceeds the late Charles T. Leber who died 
suddenly in Brazil July 30. 

Dr. Smith is succeeded in his post as 
associate general secretary for ecumen- 
ical mission by T. Donald Black who has 
been associate general secretary for ad- 
ministration. 

Both of these executives have United 
Presbyterian (of North America) back- 
grounds. Dr. Smith, who was born in 
Canada, was a United Presbyterian but 
he went to Japan 14 years before World 
War II as a Presbyterian, USA, mis- 
sionary. He was pastor of the Mt. Leb- 
anon U.P. Church, Pittsburgh, 1944-52. 
Before the 1958 union of the churches, 
Dr. Black was executive secretary of 
U. P. foreign missions. 

Under this commission (or board) of 
the UPUSA Church is the direction of 
overseas work in 41 countries and for the 
interchurch relations of the denomina- 
tion. There are more than 1,300 mis- 
sionaries and fraternal! workers, more 
than 100 hospitals, dispensaries and 
clinics, 37 colleges and universities, 32 
theological seminaries, and hundreds of 
other institutions — secondary schools, 
technical schools and rural training 
centers. 

Dr. Black was born in Mercer, Pa. 
His pastorates were in Oklahoma City 
and Philadelphia. He has had active 
responsibility also in the youth work 
of the former U. P. Church. Grove City 
College, his alma mater, conferred an 
honorary degree upon him. His theo- 
logical work was taken at Pittsburgh- 
Xenia and Temple. 

Dr. Smith is a graduate of Muskingum 
College, Pittsburgh-Xenia and Hartford 
Seminaries. Honorary degrees have been 
conferred by Muskingum, Grove City, 





Seattle Church: 5,000 Watts 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
granted an application of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Seattle, Wash., for 
an increase to 5,000 watts in the daytime 
power of its broadcasting station, KTW. 
The station will continue to broadcast 
with a nighttime power of 1,000 watts. 


Tarkio and Yonsei University in Korea. 
He is chairman of the Theological Edu- 
cation Fund of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and vice-president of the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation. 


Grier Davis to Head 
Montreat Activities 


The long search for a head of the Mon- 
treat, N. C., institution and activities has 
ended like a fictional tale—he was found 
in the immediate vicinity, probably the 
nearest likely prospect. 


C. Grier Davis, pastor of the First 
church of Asheville (15 miles distant) 
and a longtime trustee and director of 
Montreat affairs, has accepted the call 
to become president of the Mountain Re- 
treat Association. In Montreat’s entire 
history no one has been closer to its work- 
ings than the pastor of the Asheville 
church. First, R. F. Campbell, until his 
retirement in 1938, and Dr. Davis, who 
has been the pastor since that time. 


Montreat has had only two presidents— 
R. C. Anderson, 1911-47; and J. R. Mc- 
Gregor, 1947-57. Since that time F. L. 
Jackson, Davidson, N. C., longtime trus- 
tee, has served as acting president. 


Montreat is owned by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and is used chiefly as a 
resort and summer conference center. A 
junior college is operated there. Mon- 
treat Association property has a book 
value of approximately three millien dol- 
lars. In addition, there are hundreds of 
privately-owned homes, many of them 
occupied the year-around. 


Dr. Davis, now 53, is a native of Ar- 
kansas, a graduate of Davidson College 
and Union Seminary (Va.), having 
studied also at Hendricks College and 
Princeton Seminary. He served as as- 
sistant pastor of Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond, Va., 1931-33, and as pastor 
of the Second church, Norfolk, Va., 1933- 
38. Honorary doctorates have been con- 
ferred upon him by Davidson and Tus- 
culum Colleges. His wife is the former 
Rebecca McDowell of York, S. C. Their 
two sons are Calvin Grier, Jr., and James 
McDowell. 


It is expected that Dr. Davis will as- 
sume his new duties almost at once. 








UPUSA Moderator 
Urges Study Centers 


Arthur L. Miller, Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, Gen- 
eral Assembly, declared that Christians 
must establish study centers in which they 
can prepare more intensively for their 
mission to the world. 

The churchman spoke at a ceremony 
dedicating his communion’s 21,000-acre 
leadership training grounds near Abi- 
quiu, New Mexico. Presbyterians from 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Utah, and other parts of the 
country were in attendance. 

Dr. Miller described the training 
grounds, Ghost Ranch Conference Cen- 
ter, as one of the most majestically beau- 
tiful spots on earth. “The great, broad 
areas of the ranch may suggest to those 
who come here something of the breadth 
and the love of God,” he said. 

He asserted that Christians are in need 
of numerous study centers where both 
clergy and laity may reassess their com- 
mitments as followers of Jesus Christ, 
review their mission in the world, reap- 
praise their vocation as Christians, and 
grow in their effectiveness as servants in 
the church. 

“It is our dream,” he said, “that this 
conference center will be a place where 
the vital issues of the day will be faced, 
where men and women will be trained 
for leadership, where young people will 
receive inspiration, and where all will 
have a new understanding through an 
experience of the height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth of the love of God.” 

Special guests at the ceremonies were 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack of Tucson. 
Mr. Pack, a well-known philanthropist, 
recently presented the property as a gift 
to the Board. 

Ghost Ranch Conference Center is 
used throughout the year for institutes 
enrolling persons who are engaged in the 
teaching program of the church. The fa- 
cility likewise is the site of youth camps, 
young people’s conferences, and religious 
retreats. 


Soviet Church Contacts 
Encouraged by Blake 


New York (rNS)—Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, advised a group 
of Hungarian churchmen here to en- 
courage all possible communications be- 
tween Christian congregations in the 
U.S. and those of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Blake urged this course on the 
ground that “freedom of movement and 
discussion wil do more for freedom than 
for totalitarian dictatorship.” 

Addressing the annual Conference of 
Hungarian Ministers and Church Work- 
ers of the 3,000,000 member denomina- 
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tion, he said, “I am always worried about 
those people who think that when a 
Christian talks to a Communist it is the 
Christian who is going to be converted 
to Communism, and not the Communist 
to Christianity.” 

A member of the executive committee 
of the World Council of Churches, Dr. 
Blake headed a group of Protestant 
clergymen on a visit to Russia in 1956. 
Speaking on the subject, “We and Our 
Fellow-Christians Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” he declared here that “peace, in 
the long run, depends upon whether Com- 
munist governments are really willing to 
coexist peacefully with the rest of the 
world.” 

“As Christians,” he said, “our long 
range hope is based upon what God can 
do through Christian congregations and 
others in Eastern Europe. In time, 
through them, the aims and ideology of 
the so-far successful Communist revolu- 
tions will surely be modified.” 


NEW HARVARD DEAN CALLS 
FOR EXACTING PREPARATION 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (RNS) — Dean 
Samuel H. Miller of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School warned students in a con- 
vocation sermon here against ‘“‘conform- 
ing to that standard which the world 
sets for us, and losing the very point of 
being a minister in the world at all.” 

“One of the tragedies of our time,” he 
said, “is that the minister is both over- 
worked and unemployed; overworked in 
a multitude of tasks that do not have the 
slightest connection with religion, and 
unemployed in the serious concerns and 
exacting labors of maintaining a dis- 
ciplined spiritual life among mature men 
and women.” 

In a speech entitled, “But Find the 
Point Again,” Dean Miller emphasized 
that the highest and most rigorous intel- 
lectual preparation for the ministry is 
needed in the modern world. He said: 

“It is a scandal of modern Protestant- 
ism that young men called to the high 
venture of the Christian way, disciplined 
by seminary training in the arduous di- 
mensions of such faith, are graduated into 
churches where the magnitude of their 
vocation is macerated, chopped up into 


small pieces by the pressure of the petty 
practices of so-called parish progress. ... 

“Wherever the current ideal of the min- 
ister comes from—the big operator, the 
smart salesman, the successful tycoon— 
it still remains a puzzle why the minister 
should fall prey to such false images 
unless he has completely confused what 
he is supposed to be doing with what 
most churches want him to do.” 


It is only by dint of the severest in- 
tellectual discipline, Dean Miller said, 
that a man may provide a “vision of 
reality” for such an age as this. Then he 
added: 

“If the minister really desires to find 
the point again and to be worthy of his 


board, he can do it only by probing the 
Bible to its deepest ground, exploring the 


wide reaches of faith in its historical elab- 
oration, and articulating as explicitly as 
his imagination and reason allow the the- 
ological structure of human relationships 
and circumstantial mysteries... . 


“Qualitative Reformation” 
Urged by Yale Professor 


New Haven, Conn. (RNS)—A plea 
for a new, “qualitative” Protestant Refor- 
mation was sounded here by Ernest Wil- 
liam Muehl, professor of practical the- 
ology at Yale Divinity School. 

Speaking at services opening the sem- 
inary’s 137th year, he charged that 
contemporary American Protestantism 
has produced a “smug vulgarity” instead 
of true faith. 

Professor Muehl said that whatever the 
great reformers of the past intended, the 
Protestant church has in practice “tended 
more and more to a simplicism that has 
betrayed faith and vulgarized culture.” 

Faith in the modern Protestant com- 
munity is the antithesis of all that makes 
life rich and significant,” he said. “It is 
peddled ready-to-wear off the gaspipe 
racks only generally tailored to the par- 
ticular personality of a specific human 
being.” 

He assailed “the slogans, hymns and 
prejudices” of Protestants as “all ar- 
rayed against the qualitative emphasis 
in theology” and asserted that God is 
“for the heirs of the Reformation a colos- 
sal bore.” 

“It is safer to preach racial integra- 
tion than to suggest to a Protestant lay- 
man that God expects him to read good 
books and try to understand the poetry 
of his day,” he declared. 

“A dope addict will give up his drugs 
more easily than the inhabitants of 
Grover’s Corners will surrender their 
cheap grace,” Professor Muehl observed. 


Major Task 


Admitting that a “qualitative Refor- 
mation” today would be a “major the- 
ological task,’ he said it nevertheless 
would “give men’s lives back to them as 
the gift of God we know life to be.” 

“Protestantism may not be able to com- 
bat successfully all of the many vulgariz- 
ing influences in the modern world, but 
it should surely cease to make common 
cause with the worst of them,” Mr. Muehl 
said. 

“The smug vulgarity of much mod- 
ern Protestantism,”’ he continued, “‘swal- 
lows up not only the professing Chris- 
tian but his denying brother as well. It 
stultifies the human spirit, dulls the 
mind and chokes the very aspiration from 
which true faith must proceed. 

“Our emphasis on making God more 
readily available has been corrupted into 
a determination to make God common. 
And man, unable to worship the com- 
monplace, is betrayed into blasphemy by 
the very doctrines in which he places his 
hope.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Some contrasts to be observed since 1938 


WHEN SOCIAL ACTION CAME OF AGE 


N MAY 31, 1956, The New York 
Times reported that the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, USA, meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, admonished its members: “That 
no church is faithful unless it is con- 
stantly finding its life in engagement 
with the demonic forces already overcome 
by Christ who has given his church 
power to exercise [italics mine] them 
until his Kingdom is consummated.” 
True enough, disciples have long been 
exercising demonic powers with measur- 
able consistency, in a type of engagement 
different from the one implied here, but 
neither The Times nor the Presbyterian 
Fathers intended what came off the lino- 
type. It is unlikely that the reporter, 
typesetter, or proofreader often saw the 
word “exorcise.” They were accustomed to 
things being said with words and symbols 
geared to current ideologies and familiar 
usage. But the church comes painfully 
and slowly to the speech and imagery of 
the people invited or commanded to lis- 
ten and act. Possibly the newspaper 
people took the passage as something a 
bit unreal, and therefore felt no urge 
of comprehension. So has many a good 
appeal been lost! 


In Plain Language 


But the document as a whole, which 
The Times was reporting, was a hearten- 
ing exercise to the contrary! Except for 
the introductory paragraphs, and occa- 
sional lapses, it was in the language of 
the people, and not the vague words of 
theological esoterics. It was an appeal 
to the citizenry, especially those of the 
church, to get down to business in facing 
each other as brothers and sisters, and 
quit pretending. It demanded action and 
offered practical counsel for action in an 
ethical framework, on issues of civil lib- 
erties, economic practices, education, pol- 
itics and, above all, on the enigmas of 
racial and international affairs. It was 
the report by the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action of the 168th 
General Assembly. It was adopted, and 
The New York Times saw fit to print 
the text in full! It took a whole page 
of the first section of the paper. Well, 
not quite. There was a small boxed item 
at the top, right, about Louisiana seek- 
ing to end the literacy test in voting, and 
at the bottom right (two columns, 10 
inches), an advertisement for ‘“ White 
Heather, Blended Scotch Whiskey De- 
luxe.” This was hard by the admonition 
to exercise the demonic forces, in fact 
centered on the bottle pictured in the ad, 





DR. JONES retired recently after 25 years as 
minister of the Union Church of Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He now makes his home in 
Ashfield, Mass. 
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By JOHN PAUL JONES 


but predestination considered, I made 
nothing of it. In fact, the report so in- 
trigued me that it was quite a while 
before I noticed anything else on page 
12. The Times was presenting Social 
Action as though it were the chief con- 
cern of the church! 

I was not a commissioner or in at- 
tendance at the 1956 General Assembly. 
But just 18 years before, the Assembly 
had also met in Philadelphia. I wasn’t 
a commissioner then, either, but I was 
there every day. The Social Education 
and Action Committee made a report in 
1938, but it was quite a different docu- 
ment and it wasn’t quoted at length in 
The New York Times, nor anywhere 
else conspicuously. But now I was read- 
ing the ideas, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, almost the very words that the Pres- 
byterian Fellowship for Social Action 
had sponsored in a side show four blocks 
from Convention Hall in 1938! (The 
reports are not written by the secretary or 
staff of the committee; nor by the secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Education 
of which it is a subsidiary, but by the 
S. E. A. Committee composed of a score 
or more of ministers and laymen. The 
S. E. A. executive may be of a different 
mind. In fact, the executive in 1938 was 
about ready to resign, feeling that the 
church didn’t want Social Action.) 
Eighteen years later what our little un- 
official and officially discounted group 
had presented in off-hour meetings, inter- 
rupted by hecklers who called us Com- 
munists, and never attended by more than 
a half-hundred commissioners at a time, 
in effect, had become the pronouncements 
of the church and in the same sort of 
language we had used to the digust of 
the brethren in high places less than two 
decades before! 

In the years just prior to the 38 As- 
sembly I had become deeply involved in 
the forthright concern and approach of 
our unofficial Social Action Fellowship. 
When efforts failed to move the authori- 
ties of the General Council to come to 
grips with the crucial issues of Social 
Action, as we felt them, we decided to 
play the role of “catfish among the cod” 
and sharpened our fins accordingly. I 
was delegated to set up a counter attrac- 
tion in Philadelphia and when the As- 
sembly opened, we were on hand and 
ready. 


A Conspicuous Invitation 


When the commissioners began to ar- 
rive and look around (a thousand, more 
or less, they would be) they found posted 
among official notices in Convention Hall, 


and at other places inside and outside 
the premises, a 9 x 12 inch flyer to wit: 


The Presbyterian Fellowship for Social 
Action Presents “On the Firing Line for 
Social Justice,” Friday, May 27—Tuesday, 
May 31, 1938, Philadelphia. 

Friday, 10 p.m.—Homer Martin, Presi- 
dent, United Automobile Workers, 
“Labor and the American Tradition” 

Saturday, 9 p.m.—Arthur Garfield Hays, 
Distinguished Lawyer, “Defending 
America’s Ideals” 

Sunday, 6 p.m.—Norman Thomas, Cham- 
pion of Human Rights, “What to Do 
to Stop War” 

Monday, 10 p.m.—Elmer Anderson Car- 
ter, Negro Education, Editor (Now 
head of New York’s State Committee 
Against Discrimination) “Brother- 
hood in a White Man’s Country” 

Tuesday, 10 p.m.—Hubert Herring and 
James Myers, ‘The Strategy for So- 
cial Action.” Different points of view 
on how to get things done, by the 
Secretary of the Congregational Coun- 
cil for Social Action and the Federal 
Council’s Industrial Relations Secre- 
tary. 

Questions and discussions after all ad- 
dresses. All sessions held in the Asbury 
University (M. E.) Church, Chestnut 
Street between 33rd and 34th Streets. 
(From Convention Hall walk north on 
54th (4 blocks) to Chestnut.) Meetings 
open to the public. No admission charge. 
(Seats Reserved for General Assembly 
Commissioners until five minutes before 
meeting time. Show identification card.) 
Fellowship Headquarters: Room 634, Ho- 
tel Philadelphian, 39th and Chestnut 
Streets. 


We had studied the General Assembly 
docket and scheduled our meeting at odd 
hours so as to avoid competition with 
what we presumed to be the chief attrac- 
tions and requirements for delegates. But 
we were definitely not in the favor of 
Headquarters. Our little flyers were 
promptly removed from the bulletin 
boards and all places under the authority 
of the General Assembly! On the open- 
ing day the newspapers carried the story 
of our rebuke. The New York Times 
dispatch of May 27, included the follow- 


ing: 


“On behalf of the Rev. John Paul Jones 
of Brooklyn, president of the Presbyterian 
Fellowship for Social Action, the Rev. 
Dr. G. Barrett Rich of Cincinnati pro- 
tested to the General Assembly against 
the removal from Convention Hall, upon 
order of Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated Clerk, 
of posters advertising meetings of the 
fellowship, with Homer Martin, Norman 
Thomas and other labor and Socialist 
leaders as speakers. 

“Charging discrimination, on the ground 
that ‘five or six other organizations not 
officially connected with the church are 
permitted to advertise, Dr. Rich said 
that his plea was ‘equivalent to an appeal 
for freedom of the press.’ 

“Dr. Mudge’s action was upheld by the 
commissioners after he had pleaded that 
his position was ‘perfectly consistent’ be- 
cause the other ‘five or six organizations’ 
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TO BRING together and to recognize a 
true family of nations is the outstand- 

ing human need of the time in which we 

live.—NIcHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER. 





were weekly church papers, women’s or- 
ganizations and local newspapers which 
traditionally had the privilege of adver- 
tising under the aegis of General Assem- 
blies.” 

Technically Dr. Mudge was correct. 
But had he so desired he could have 
easily found it possible to ignore the an- 
nouncements of a group of fellow-Presby- 
terians seeking to present a challenge for 
more effective Christian living, and, care- 
ful not to interfere with the Assembly’s 
program. Disheartened, but not surprised, 
we opened on schedule, cheered by a tele- 
gram of good wishes from Fiorello H. 
Laguardia, Mayor of the City of New 
York. 

Now Commonplace 

What was it like? And what were we 
after? It is commonplace now among all 
major denominations. If we could have 
had such a S. E. A. Report in 1938 as we 
had in 1956, we would never have set up 
our sideshow. Since 1956 the reports have 
been ever more searching and provoca- 
tive. In the years immediately preceding, 
the church was finding both its voice and 
its relevance. But in 1956 in Philadel- 
phia the soft pedaling of Social Action 
became a thing of the past. A new day 
had come. 

To be sure there was a S. E. A. report 
in 1938. It put forward some thirty-two 
pronouncements. Its preliminary para- 
graphs read like this: 

“The whole fabric of international law, 
painfully woven through the centuries, 
has been torn to rags... . “Crime is the 
largest organized industry in the coun- 
try.”. There is a widening breach 
between the classes in our American so- 
ciety.”. . . The Christian virtues that 
made the founders of our country great 
are brought into public contempt.”. 
“The moral and spiritual character of our 
people is deteriorating. As a nation we 
are losing our faith in God.” ... (Sam- 
ples only) 

So the report admonished study, wit- 
ness and endurance. It denounced war 
and armaments and conscription. It was 
against child labor, lynching, anti-Sem- 
itism. It declared, “We stand with the 
persecuted of all the world.” It cham- 
pioned the rights of organized labor and 
gave endorsement to the Oxford confer- 
ence of the year before. It had proper 
things to say about home and marriage, 
decency, temperance, abstinence and 
“Sabbath observance.” It saw fit to hope 
for “‘a nationwide recognition of Sunday 
by a Federal Act which would cause to 
be stamped on the wrappers of all mail 
the words ‘observe Sunday’ during the 
two weeks preceding and including Easter 
Sunday of every year.”’ 

In its rented church four blocks from 
the imposing Assembly headquarters the 
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Fellowship for Social Action, harassed by 
hecklers and frustrations, drew no such 
appalling indictment of the world’s con- 
dition as that set forth by the S. E. A. 
report. It took much of it for granted 
and on a few specific social issues sought 
to hammer out plans of action for 
change and renewal as well as for over- 
coming evil. On the other hand it was 
hard to see how the S. E. A. prescrip- 
tions were commensurate with their own 
diagnosis! Their report was not a clarion 
call to a campaign of action. It gave 
evidence of no compelling faith that the 
dreadful pattern could be changed. The 
brethren seemed more depressed than 
aroused. 


No Longer Trailing 

Eighteen years later, upon the return 
to Philadelphia the new spirit had won 
its place and S. E. A. no longer trailed. 
It led. Its report spent no time lamenting 
the world’s apostasy. Under the Sovereign 
God and by the faith of the Fathers it 
asserted that “the creation of structures 
and channels of which love can achieve 
justice in all the relationships of men and 
nations is possible.” Then the report 
proceeded to take hold of the possibili- 
ties. That is how it won its place as the 
most prominent action of the five-day 
Assembly. 

One illustration will suffice. In the 
second section on “Racial and Cultural 
Relations,” it is bluntly stated that ‘“‘no- 
where in our land can Negroes escape 
the indignity of segregation,” and just 
as bluntly asserts that “the community or 
church that feels it has no problem be- 
cause there is no present crisis may have 
an especially difficult problem” (italics 
mine). Then after demanding that re- 
sponsible people “stop pointing the finger 
of accusation at areas of high tension of 
conflict,” it proceeds with demands for 
corporate action to checkmate white peo- 
ple hogging the good jobs and herding 
minorities into disgraceful ghettos! The 
one picture to accompany the report in 
The Times was of the Rev. Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, “Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Presbyterians.”’ Underneath 
was the sentence, “He will help imple- 
ment church recommendation on hous- 
ing.” Two years later a S. E. A. official 
publicly urged churchgoers to invite Ne- 
groes to move into white neighborhoods. 

What gives the Presbyterian experi- 
ence unusual significance is that it came 
slowly and cautiously and in spite of 
formidable opposition. But when the 
Presbyterians set a trend, it is not likely 
to be reversed! Of course, the church 
will continue to pay the penalty for com- 


THE WORLD owes all its onward im- 

pulses to men ill at ease. The happy 
man inevitably confines himself within 
ancient limits.—NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 





ing to this very late. But a Negro editor 
of a Mississippi newspaper knew whereof 
he spoke when he said recently that the 
minister and the church are beginning 
to assume their proper and effective place 
in the fight against racial bigotry, and 
for the integrated society. All along the 
line the 1959 S. E. A. report exhibits 
the same virile and potent leadership for 
ACTION. 

Not the much debated “Revival of 
Religion” with its many confusions and 
contradictions, but the acceptance by the 
churches of a more intelligent and coura- 
geous social responsibility is the great 
gain of our era. Through the National 
and World Council of Churches this is 
increasingly evident in all phases of our 
common life throughout the world. 


Big Expansion Program 
Advances in Michigan 


Detroit, Micn. (rNs)—A $5,365,- 
000 development program will be launch- 
ed in November by the Michigan Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

Paul Carnahan, chairman of the board 
of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation and 
the program’s general chairman, said the 
funds would be used for church exten- 
sion and other national missions projects; 
the synod’s campus ministry at tax-sup- 
ported universities and schools; its Alma 
(Mich.) College; camps and conferences; 
and aid to senior citizens. 

Six thousand volunteer church mem- 
bers will solicit three-year pledges from 
individual parishioners in the synod’s 
seven presbyteries to raise the fund, Mr. 
Carnahan said. 

Highlights of the program include 
building 16 churches in new and grow- 
ing areas lacking adequate facilities; 
establishing a revolving loan fund of 
$750,000 to help new churches get start- 
ed; augmenting church staffs in “transi- 
tional” inner city neighborhoods in seven 
Michigan cities; and constructing new 
fellowship halls and educational units 
for churches in rural districts. 

Also, building and expanding facili- 
ties for campus ministry at seven state 
institutions of higher learning; and in- 
creasing endowment funds of Alma Col- 
lege for higher faculty salaries, regular 
additions of needed library books, and 
purchase of adjacent land to continue 
campus development. 

A new synod camp and conference fa- 
cility is planned, “probably somewhere 
in the Thumb area,” and improvement 
of two present camps, said Mr. Carna- 
han. 

Another highlight of the program is 
enlargement of Presbyterian Village near 
Detroit to accommodate 50 more men and 
women over 65 years old, he added. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 

MONDAY e¢ No television performer 
would dream of appearing on the little 
silver screen without the aid of a pro- 
ducer. I sometimes think it would be a 
good investment for preachers to solicit 
the aid of a producer, to rid them of 
jerky mannerisms, unnecessary gestures, 
head-scratchings, nose-strokings, hair- 
smoothings, hand-wringings, and other 
superfluous and distracting movements. 
As I get older my ideal preacher is the 
man who stands still. 

TUESDAY e There was a magnificent 
article in the October Esquire on “The 
Creative Agony of Arthur Miller,” de- 
scribing the playwright’s methods of work 
and his aims, “What I am working for is 
the gasp,” says Miller. His ambition is 
that the audience should say, not, What 
happens next? or Why? but Oh, God, 
of course! What a difference it would 
make to preaching if preachers aimed, 
not at exhorting people, or telling them 
what they ought to do, but at seeing the 
truth about life, their own lives in par- 
ticular, with such clarity and inevitability 
that they are forced to cry, That’s me! 
That’s how it is! God help me! 

WEDNESDAY ¢ Much as I admired 
the late Peter Marshall, I can’t help 
thinking that his influence on some peo- 
ple’s pulpit prayers has been disastrous. 
What might have startled and impressed 
the Senate, like the reference to ulcers, 
strikes a jarring note in a service of 
worship. I heard a preacher open a uni- 
versity convocation recently with a prayer 
that the teachers present should be en- 
abled to digest their teaching material, 
lest their students get indigestion! From 
whimsical prayers, cute prayers, wise- 
cracking prayers, Good Lord, deliver us! 

THURSDAY e [| think if I were given 
the honor of addressing convocation I 
would take as my text the Seer’s words, 
“Who is worthy to open the Book?” 
This question applies to textbooks and 
secular works just as much as to the 
Bible, and many students go through 
college without realizing that a certain 
fitness and preparation, not to say rev- 
erence, is demanded from them, as well 
as quick-witted attention. 

FRIDAY e [| had no sooner written the 
foregoing paragraph than my eye chanced 
upon a report of a recent letter by Elia 
Kazan, the famous Broadway producer. 
Mr. Kazan sneers at T. S. Eliot for call- 
ing “In his will is our peace” “the great- 
est words ever uttered.” He said that 
they make him “want to spit.”” I suppose 
one has to have a non-spitting mind, 
one that is capable of sensitiveness, to 
appreciate Dante? 

SATURDAY ¢ The trouble with some 
theologians is that they are such strong 
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characters, such creative and dramatic 
personalities, that they can only envisage 
sin in terms of rebellion. The book I 
have just been reading contains these 
words, “And as a race we are not even 
stray sheep, or wandering prodigals; we 
are rebels taken with weapons in our 
hands.” Speaking as a pastor, I can only 
say that for one rebel, there are usually 
ten people who surrender too easily, whose 
sin takes the form of quiescence and 
mediocrity, not strife. They are less like 
“guilty, daring souls” than people who 
are afraid of life. 

SUNDAY e As I stood in the pulpit 
this morning I tried to remember P. T. 
Forsyth’s words: “The church in the 
preacher becomes explicitly conscious of 
itself. Its latent faith becomes patent. 
It knows how much greater it is than it 
thought. It is amazed with itself. The 
flush rises to the face of its love. The 


gleam shines in the eye of its hope.” How 
these words rebuke our sermonic nagging! 


Studying Protestant Theology 


Below the surface, deep things are 
working in the Church of Rome. The 
Biblical Revival, the Liturgical Revival 
and the new sympathetic interest in Prot- 
estantism are in point. At the Gregorian 
University in Rome students are given 
this year, for the first time, a choice of 
studying Eastern Orthodox or Protestant 
theology. Out of 315 students 280 chose 
Protestant theology. One of them told me 
that the students were delighted because 
the professor who gives these lectures 
started by demolishing all the stock Ro~ 
man arguments against Protestantism 
After that, they felt ready for a spiritua} 
encounter with Protestantism. — JOHN 
LAWRENCE in Frontier. 


JAPAN CELEBRATION WILL 
FEATURE VISSER 'T HOOFT 


Tokyo (RNS)—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, will join many other foreign 
churchmen for a “Centennial Assembly 
Week” here Nov. 1-8 climaxing observ- 
ance of the 100th anniversary of Protes- 
tantism in Japan. 

The week-long celebrations have been 
planned by the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan, which includes most of the 
country’s Protestant bodies the largest 
of which is the United Church of Christ 
(Kyodan), with more than 250,000 mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, will address a 
“mass meeting of Christian witness” at 
the Fujimicho United church on Nov. 2, 
prior to a worship service of all denom- 
inations in the large auditorium where 
the 14th World Convention on Christian 
Education was held last year. 

After the service, official ceremonies 
commemorating the beginning of Protes- 
tant work in Japan in 1859 will be held, 
with many Japanese government officials 
expected to take part. 

Other events of the Centennial Assem- 
bly Week will include a mass youth rally 
and service in the Tokyo Gymnasium, a 
reception for ministers and laymen from 
Japanese churches overseas and for re- 
tired ministers, a Christian women’s rally, 
and a festival of Christian music fea- 
turing several large choirs. 

Held in conjunction with the week 
will be a series of evangelistic preaching 
services in Tokyo, Yokohama and other 
cities. 


Denominational Programs 


In addition to the general activities, 
each denomination affiliated with the 
National Christian Council will hold its 
own commemorative centenary services. 


There also will be Christian exhibits in 
Tokyo department stores, tours of his- 
toric Christian sites and of contemporary 
Christian institutions such as schools and 
social centers, programs of religious 
music and drama, and special radio and 
TV programs. 

The 100 years of Protestant work being 
marked began with the arrival of Epis- 
copal, Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian 
missionaries in Japan in 1859. 

Other events of the centenary year 
have included evangelistic crusades by E. 
Stanley Jones, internationally renowned 
missionary-evangelist and author; Law- 
rence Lacour of the Methodist Board of 
Evangelism, Nashville, Tenn., and World 
Vision, Inc., a U.S. group which de- 
scribes itself as a “church-centered evan- 
gelical” organization that “works with 
and through other denominational bodies 
to help overseas missionaries meet crisis 
situations.” 

Additional evangelistic crusades and 
rallies have been planned for this fall, 
according to Kenny Joseph, chairman of 
the Japan Centennial Evangelical co- 
ordinating committee here. It was an- 
nounced that the National Christian 
Council has enlisted almost 2,000 pastors 
and missionaries for the crusades. 


Literature 

More than 400 churches are co-operat- 
ing in a systematic literature distribution 
throughout Tokyo this fall. The project 
is part of a nationwide “every home” 
tract program sponsored by the World 
Literature Crusade. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
centennial year was an evangelizing proj- 
ect conducted by nine teams of 30 stu- 
dents of the Japan Christian College in 
co-operation with 12 different denomina- 
tions. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Southern Minister 


Ralph McGill, the Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
wrote a significant article for the New 
York Times Magazine Sept. 27 on “The 
Agony of the Southern Minister.” 

The McGill article revolves about the 
Robert B. McNeill incident in Columbus, 
Ga., but this was used only as an illus- 
tration of what he considers to be a far 
more widespread pattern where a min- 
ister “is pressed between his conscience, 
which dictates racial tolerance, and mem- 
bers of his congregation, who have set 
their faces against even token integra- 
tion.” 

The article is valuable for a number of 
reasons, including the fact that it makes 
it clear that the major denominational 
bodies of the South have taken a stand 
on this question that leaves no ground 
for misunderstanding. It is partially be- 
cause of these statements that have been 
issued, pointing to what ought to be in 
contrast to what is, that a good bit of 
the trouble has arisen. 

There are doubtless differences of 
opinion about some of these matters, but 
in order to weigh the McGill assessment 
let us see some of the things he says: 

















Ministers are squeezed between the dic- 
tates of conscience and church policy, on 
the one hand, and the prejudices of those 
who “run” the church, on the other. Save 
for the so-called “Bible floggers” the Ku 
Klux chaplain breed, and those who are 
sure that God himself is chief among 
segregationists, this is a time of agony 
of spirit for the ministers of sensitive 
heart and mind. 

“We are all in a long period of Geth- 
semane,” said one recently. “And once 
again Judas is with us.” 

Every minister with any shred of aware- 
ness sees that, just as the racial issue is 
the greatest political issue before the 
world today, so it is for Christianity. If 
the first great commandment of Jesus, 
and the second which is “like unto it,” 
have no validity in the minds of church 
members, the churches are finished, or 
eventually will be. 
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“The thing that gets me,” said one min- 
ister who has taken a moderate stand, 
“igs the silence I encounter. I go and 
expose myself to members of my congre- 
gation who I know to be in opposition, so 
that we may talk. They won’t. The si- 
lence is worse. 

“Then, too, it is uncomfortable to see 
successful business and professional men, 
who have been old friends and strong fi- 
nancial props suddenly become cold and 
aloof because one voices the opinion that 
a colored person is a child of God and has 
a right to worship in any of God’s houses. 
You want to kneel and pray with these 
men, or put your arms around them and 
say ‘Please, what is it in your hearts that 
makes you so stubborn and afraid?’ But 
today too many men are wrapped in the 
armor of unreasonable fears and anger.” 

Many ministers sorrowfully note an- 
other effect of the church’s position on 
desegregation. It is that many people 
today love their church, but not Christ 
and the faith he taught. 

“It has never occurred to me,” said 
one, as he talked of it, with genuine grief 
in his voice, “that for so many people the 
church was the building, the meeting with 
old friends, the association in the wom- 
en’s organizations, and that Christ meant 
little, if anything. But it is true. There 
is a great gulf between what some mean 


when they say they love the church and 
what another means for whom Christ has 
validity. It saddens me to learn how 
many people do not want Christ to intrude 
on them, indeed will not permit it, if he 
makes them uncomfortable.” 

A sense of shame and self-accusation is 
especially noticeable among younger min- 
isters encountering for the first time the 
harshness of some older men whom they 
had regarded as great Christian lay lead- 
ers. They have stories to tell which, while 
sometimes wryly humorous, are always 
sad with disillusionment. 

Many a minister today is holding on in 
a southern church, developing a technique 
of survival, merely because he does not 
want to desert those in the congregation 
who depend on him and need him. Still 
others remain, believing that time and 
God are working together in their behalf. 


Toward the close of his important ar- 
ticle, McGill says: 

Those ministers who have come to grips 
with this problem see the church as ful- 
filling its greatest role in the years ahead 
—that of binding up the spiritual wounds, 
and of moving mankind another inch or 
so forward toward a brotherhood of man, 
under God, so that this nation, or any 
nation so dedicated, can and shall have a 
new birth of freedom. 


Reformation-Possible and Necessary 


We are what we are as Protestants 
partly because of what we have inherited 
from our catholic past. Most Roman 
Catholicism owes a greater debt of grati- 
tude to the reformers than it has ever 
been willing to acknowledge. . . . We 
Protestants must discover what made the 
Reformation possible, while Roman Cath- 


olics must discover what made the 
Reformation necessary. For too long 
Protestant theologians and _ historians 


have treated Luther and Calvin as cre- 
ations out of nothing, or as a “sports” 
in the Darwinian sense of the word, who 
had no real continuity with preceding 
generations. What is more, they have 
often gloried in this. At a congress of 
Reformation scholars in Denmark I heard 
an eminent European authority on Refor- 
mation theology declare that “only that 
is genuine in Luther which is different 
from the tradition that produced him.” 
Yet the research of that very scholar and 
of many others substantiates what a ma- 
ture doctrine of the church would also 
oblige us to say: that in their reforma- 
tory work Luther and Calvin were min- 
istering the heritage of the church and 
acting in the name of the church—not 
merely the church of the first century, but 
the church of all the centuries. . . . 
Rome, on the other hand, needs to 
measure the extent of its debt to the 
Reformation and to Protestantism since 
the Reformation. Indeed, Roman Ca- 
tholicism is at its positive best when it 
is confronted by Protestantism. Without 
making invidious comparisons, it is pos- 
sible to say that Roman Catholicism has 
succeeded in finding such maturity with- 


in German and French culture at least 
partly because of the theological vigor 
in the Protestantism it has confronted 
there. . . . The Roman church thus owes 
more to Protestantism than either might 
be able to see. That debt goes all the 
way back to the Reformation. As chil- 
dren of the church, the reformers spoke 
out against what threatened the church. 
Its initial reaction was to excommunicate 
them, but in subsequent decades it went 
on to correct many of the abuses to which 
they had pointed. The program did not 
go far enough; many of the revisions 
were not improvements at all, as the 
decrees of the Council of Trent made 
painfully evident. But revisions there 
were, and these have strengthened and 
purified the Roman church. For these 
and for some of its continued health it 
is indebted to Protestantism; and some 
day it will have to acknowledge this more 
openly than it has, and open itself to the 
witness of the Reformation. Thus both 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
have several needs to recognize and sev- 
eral debts to pay if they are truly to bear 
the burden of our separation.— J AROSLAV 
PELIKAN in The Riddle of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, just published by Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


* * * 


MANY HONEST Christian people ex- 

perience the shock of a revelation when 
they are brought to realize that their 
membership of the church constitutes a 
loyalty prior to their loyalty to the nation 
to which they belong.—HENprrk KRAE- 
MER. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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“ASK THE FROG” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Ask the beasts, and they will teach 
you.” —Job 12:7. 

HE INTERNATIONALLY known 

biologist John Davis, when a student 
at Davidson College, had an experience 
which, he says, started him off to be a 
scientist. He was dissecting a frog in 
the laboratory, and came to his instruc- 
tor, Prof. W. L. Porter, with a question. 
Professor Porter did not answer the ques- 
tion. “Don’t ask me,” he said. “Ask the 
frog.” 

“So,” Dr. Davis reports, “I’ve been 
asking the frog ever since.” 

That is the way scientists are born, 
and that is the way science grows. For 
a thousand years and more, science hardly 
advanced at all. Aristotle had settled all 
that. Aristotle, an extraordinary man, 
was interested in everything in the world 
or out of it, and made some remarkable 
notes on matters animal, vegetable and 
mineral. For those who came after him, 
Aristotle’s word was always the last word. 
“Ipse dixit,” he the master said it, was 
enough. Few men looked at nature, on 
this earth or in the sky. They read Aris- 
totle instead. It is always easier to ask 
Aristotle than to ask the frog. But the 
frog has the answers at first hand. 

It was characteristic of Professor 
Porter’s first-class teaching that he knew 
there are times when a teacher should not 
answer a question. The only excuse a 
teacher has for answering any question 
to which the students can find the answer 
at first hand, is to save time. And tak- 
ing the short cut is always a temptation 
for teacher and taught. Asking the frog 
calls for a great deal more work and a 
higher degree of intelligence than asking 
the professor. The professor dishes it out 
in words; the frog has no words, he just 
sits there, and lets you translate. All you 
need to do when asking the professor 
is to be able to take dictation. But the 
frog does not dictate. He just presents 
vou with the clues. “The facts, ma’am, 
the facts,” are all the frog has for you. 
He will tell you what; he seldom tells 
why. That you have to find out for your- 
self. 





Apathy and Stubbornness 


In Scotland the discussion of the report 
on relations with Anglicans has shown 
how far we are apart. In England the 
lack of discussion has shown how little 
we care. Yet we know that God wills all 
his people to be one. We cannot rest 
where we are, but we are rooted to the 
ground where we stand. Nothing but 
prayer and contrition can move us. An- 
glicans are very ready to blame Scottish 
intransigence, but in a subtle way An- 
glican apathy has been more deadly than 
Presbyterian stubbornness.—An editorial 
in Frontier. 
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CIENCE BEGINS, I repeat, when 

men begin to ask the frog. The an- 
cients had figured out that there were 
seven planets and as this was a perfect 
number there could be no more. People 
who got their information out of books 
such as the old-time philosophers, took 
this as a fact. As lately as the 18th cen- 
tury, philosophers were still denying the 
possibility of an eighth planet at the same 
time Uranus was being discovered. When 
telescopes cross tradition, tradition comes 
out second-best. 


“Ask the frog” is a good rule in all 
departments of life. In history every 
scholar knows that while no eye-witness 
was ever infallible, there is a long dif- 
ference between information coming from 
the day and place of the event being 
studied and information that can’t be 
traced closer than sixty years or 600 miles 
away. In personal relationships, listen- 
ing to gossip may be more fun (for some 
people) than going to the trouble to find 
out the truth; but gossip is no good in a 
court room, where truth is important. 
In religion, one authentic personal ex- 
perience is worth more than any number 
of volumes on comparative religion. 

Which brings up the questions about 
the Bible. Here also it is easier to ask 
a commentator what a passage means, 
than to examine the passage for yourself. 
But unless the commentator has some spe- 
cial tool which you don’t have (such as a 


knowledge of Hebrew, or the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead) you should ask your- 
self: What does this writer about the 
Bible know that I don’t know? In any 
case, if you are studying the Bible for 
any reason, personal or professional, 
whatever commentaries you consult should 
be laid in after you have studied the 
Bible directly, for yourself. 

All of us think we know about some 
things, and we tend to prize our “knowl- 
edge” because it is our own. But can- 
didly, how did we come by it? Knowl- 
edge at second-hand is better called prej- 
udice, and kept on a separate shelf. For 
prejudice is just prae-judicium, judgment 
beforehand, judgment before we have 
gone to meet the facts at close range. 
The reader might ask himself, for in- 
stance: What about my opinion of 
Khrushchev—is it based on direct knowl- 
edge or on what I read in Time maga- 
zine? What about my opinion of paci- 
fists? Do I know any of them? What is 
my knowledge of Roman Catholicism 
worth? or of Communism? or of labor 
unions? or of the N.A.A.C.P.? Did any- 
body who is a member of any of these 
outfits ever talk to me about them, or 
have I listened to reports of reports? Do 
I have a newspaper-reading mind, or a 
fact-finding mind? 





ET US NOT make a claim for the 

impossible. Life is short, and short- 
cuts are often necessary. Much of our 
“knowledge” has to be at second-hand. 
But let us not think of our half-ignorance 
more highly than we ought to think. 


A REBORN CHURCH 


ROTESTANTISM today needs a 
rebirth of truth. Truth is unchang- 
ing, but it has to be constantly re-inter- 
preted and re-expressed to meet the 
changing needs of changing times. . . . 
A character in one of Joseph Conrad’s 
novels declares, “If I had the right word 
and the right accent, I could move the 
world.” The Protestant churches today 
have the right word. It is the old sure 
word of Christ, but that word must be 
pronounced with a Twentieth Century 
accent, with an interpretation that will 
bring it into gear with the problems of 
the age in which we live. 


We need a rebirth of goodness, of 
Christian character, such as followed the 
Wesleyan revival of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Sir Leslie Stephen tells us that the 
preaching in many English pulpits just 
before Wesley’s time could be summa- 
rized in this way: 

“Don’t get drunk, or you'll ruin your 
health; don’t commit murder, or you will 
come to the gallows; every man should 
seek to be happy, and the way to be 
happy is to be thoroughly respectable.” 
What would have become of Eighteenth 


Century Protestantism if the great rebirth 
had not come when it did? And does 
not the future of Twentieth Century 
Protestantism depend largely on a new 
vision of Christian character, a fresh 
emphasis on Christlike living on both 
personal and social levels? 

The third element in the new Reforma- 
tion must be a rebirth of faith. Faith is 
courage. We are faithless, indeed, if we 
dare not speak up against error and evil 
wherever we see them and say with Lu- 
ther, ‘““Here I stand; God help me; I can 
do no other.”. . . 

The church, born again in the Six- 
teenth Century, born again in the Eight- 
eenth Century, must be born again in the 
Twentieth Century. The result will be 
a church of witnessing Christians, speak- 
ing the truth in love more clearly and 
more powerfully than ever before. Only 
God can bring it about. But to this new 
Reformation we can all dedicate our lives 
and pour out our prayers for its coming. 
—W. FRASER Munro in Roman Catholic 
Tradition and the Protestant Faith, pub- 
lished by Tidings, Department of Evan- 
gelistic Literature, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., at 35¢. 








The Sowiet 
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The Soviet Union challenges the United States with its program of 
education. Three well-known Americans say: 


Atvin C, Euricu: “To me the accomplishments in the field 
of education which Russia has made in a relatively short time 
are much more frightening than announcements that come 
from Russia concerning atomic or hydrogen bombs.” 


Joun Guntuer: “Since the beginning of the Soviet regime, 
more than one hundred million people have been taught to 
read and write . . . Illiteracy has been wiped out, except among 
a few surviving old people . . . The main thing to say about 
education in the Soviet Union, next to its stress on science, 
is that it is universal.” 


Dorotruy THompson: “The Soviet Union has changed the 
entire mentality of the Russian people in a single generation, 
an accomplishment . . . without parallel in history.” 


In the competition for men’s minds the issues are clearly drawn. It is 
between totalitarianism and individual liberty, between the solely materi- 
alistic and a much broader system of values, between atheism and Chris- 
tianity. Two things are clear. We must be more dedicated to our ideals 
and our goals for the betterment of mankind than the Communists are 
to their goals for material progress and political supremacy. We dare 
not duplicate the Soviet program of education in our effort to keep pace. 
Russia has based her advance largely on a single shot for science. We 
must stay abreast in science, but even more important to the preservation 
of our liberty, our ideals, and our religious faith are the liberal arts with 
Christian emphases. The church colleges, which played a major role in 
creating our American heritage, thus become even more vital for America’s 
educational system. 


“Humanity is in danger of being trapped in this world by 
moral adolescence. Our knowledge of science has already out- 
stripped our capacity to control it. The world has achieved 
brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants.” 

GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Centre College in Kentucky was among 
15 privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities in the nation to receive a $3,000 
unrestricted grant from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Foundation of New 
York. The grants were in recognition of 
the services of CBS executives who have 
received either under-graduate or gradu- 
ate degrees from privately supported in- 
stitutions. James B. French, class of ’28, 
is the CBS executive so honored. Centre 
was the only institution in Kentucky or 
the South to receive one of these grants. 

<s. 2 





Coe College (Iowa) has increased fac- 
ulty salaries for the current year “more 
than in any year in the history of the 
college.” 

* * * 

Hanover College (Indiana) has de- 
vised a plan whereby faculty and staff 
members are aided in the construction 
of homes on campus locations, with loans 
secured at a low rate of interest. 

“2. 2 

Lake Forest College (Ill.) has insti- 
tuted a series of four-year scholarships, 
renewable each year, and established by 
the college as an expression of apprecia- 
tion for the financial and spiritual sup- 
port given to the college by Chicago Pres- 
bytery through the years. These scholar- 
ships are awarded to high school gradu- 
ates of the Chicago area. 

. = s 

President Morgan F. Odell of Lewis 
& Clark College (Oregon) has announced 
his resignation to become effective next 
July when he will become president em- 
eritus and consultant for development. 
During his 17 years of service the college 


| has grown from 150 to more than 1,000 


students, from a faculty of seven to 70. 
It has a new 64-acre campus and $3,000,- 
000, in new buildings. 

* * * 

Maryville College (Tenn.) opened its 
141st year with the largest freshman en- 
rollment in more than ten years. 

* * * 

Occidental College (Calif.) has in- 
augurated a college honors program of 
enriched and advanced studies for su- 
perior students with the expectation that 
within two years approximately 7% of 
all juniors and seniors will be carrying 
these advanced studies. 

* * * 

Westminster College (Mo.) has an en- 

rollment of 574—largest since 1948. 
. <= 3 

The Presbyterian College (S. C.) liv- 
ing endowment for this year stands .at 
$10,575 from 370 contributors. The goal 
for the year is $20,000. The city of Clin- 
ton, where the college is located, recently 
appropriated $1,500 toward redecorating 
the college library. The library is main- 
tained in cooperation with the city. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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20-DAY BOOK SALE 


Just in Time for Christmas Shopping 


Pre-Inventory Clearance. So this is your opportunity. Buy at drastic reductions in price. Many perfect 
gifts for Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries are included. Also: for class and group awards or for your own 
home or church library. All books are for adults unless specified. *Recommended gift items. 


AT 15¢ EACH 


(or 10 for $1) 


7. THE SAINT IN THE WINDOW AND THE SAINT IN 
THE HOUSE,* by Kenneth J. Foreman. Christmas folder. 
Regularly 25¢ each, now 15¢, 10 or more, 10¢ each... 
for 20 days cnly. 


2. GOD AND THE NATIONS. Paul Poling, editor. (Double- 
day, $1, paper; 128 pp.) Chapters by Harry R. Rudin, Vera 
Michels Dean, Walter W. Van Kirk, Jas. P. Warburg and 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. 


5. TOWARD THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. A highly 
significant book for reading, for study, for action. Classes do 
well to use it for an elective unit. 


AT 25¢ EACH 


(or 5 for $1) 


4. RELIGION AND THE ISSUES OF LIFE. Eugene W. Ly- 
man. ($1.00; 140 pp.) A Hazen Foundation book. 


47. THE BIBLE. Walter Russell Bowie, (75¢, Association 
Press) Hazen Classic. 


48. TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, (75¢, Association Press) Hazen Classic. 


49. JESUS. Mary Ely Lyman, (75¢, Association Press) Hazen 
Classic. 


84. BECOMING. Frank Townshend. Geo. Allen and Unwin, 
London. (137 pp.) A survey of the laws of the universe—or 
universal necessities—with a look at the findings of modern 
science and the mystic experience. 


85. THE BEST WORLD POSSIBLE. A. Day. Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, London. (143 pp.) This Scot, in business before enter- 
ing the ministry, seeks to reconcile the facts of evil in the 
world with the Christian’s understanding of a loving God, 
and, on the basis of the upward direction of the evoluticnary 
process, points to the supremacy of spirit and the final victory 
of the good. 


86. THE WAY TO PERSONALITY. George B. Robson. 
Swarthmcre Press, London. (230 pp.) In the ‘’Christian Revo- 
lution Series,’” edited by Nathaniel Micklem. 





FAMOUS OUTLOOK GUARANTEE 


Even at these never-before-prices you get the Outlook’s 
10-day guarantee of satisfaction on every book. You 
can’t lose. You save money, you save precious shopping 
time. 











AT 35¢ EACH 


(or 3 for $1) 


9. QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. Robt. S. Bilheimer. 
($2.50; 181 pp.) Valuable reference. 


39. A SOWER WENT FORTH.®* Richardson Wright. ($1.50, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co.) Thirteen meditaticns that are chal- 
lenging and stimulating. 


54. SUNDAY SCHOOL FIGHTS PREJUDICE. Eakin & Eakin. 
(Macmillan, $2.75, 168 pp.) 


OCTOBER 12, 1959 


AT 50¢ EACH 


67. THE INWARD CROSS.* Charles D. Kean. (Westminster 
Press, $1.65, 61 pp.) With a helpful devotional emphasis, 
this is a series of meditations on the cross and the ‘‘seven 
last words.’’ Here you confront the Savior of the world. 


AT 66¢ EACH 


(or any 4 for $2) 


16. DESIGN FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING.* Sermons by Hugh 
T. Kerr. (Westminster, published at $2.50; 157 pp.) 


17. RECREATION FOR THE AGING.* Arthur M. Williams. 
($3.00; 192 pp.) A practical planning guide. 


18. TOWARD SPIRITUAL SECURITY.* Wesner Fallaw. 
(Westminster, $3.00; 192 pp.) 


61. HOUSE OF EARTH. Dorothy Clarke Wilson. (West- 
minster, $3.50, 309 pp.) The author of Prince of Egypt and 
other noted works of religious fiction has written a gripping 
story of a high-caste Hindu in the midst of centuries-old cus- 
toms of India, tugged at by a more meaningful life. 


62. THE CARILLON.* Lawrence W. Pearson. (Morehouse- 
Gorham, $2, 136 pp.) Brief, well-written meditations that will 
get you thinking, or spark a talk you have to make. Some are 
for days of the Christian Year, seme on general topics, others 
for special occasions. 


AT 75¢ EACH 


(or 10 for $6) 
23. WHAT IS GOD LIKE?* By Robbie Trent. (Harper’s, 
$2.00, 63 pp.) Illustrations by Josephine Haskell. This noted 
author of 13 books dealing with children and religion helps 
answer a child’s questicns about nature, men and their pur- 
pose, and God. In poetic form. On each page, a Bible verse 
to sum up the discussion. 


63. THEY LIVE IN BIBLE LANDS.* Grace W. McGavran. 
(Friendship Press, $1.75, 127 pp.) This is a grand gift for 
boys and girls, 9-12, making Bible lands come alive with real 
people—today. The author is an exceptional story-teller. 


64. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY?* Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon 
Press, $2.50, 192 pp.) Lowrie cf Princeton is concerned 
abcut the original message of the Gospel; here, with the 
promise, central in the Gospel, of eternal life. 


68. LIVING JOYOUSLY.* Kirby Page. (Rinehart & Co., 
$1.75, 380 pp.) This is an anthology of devotional readings 
for every day in the year based cn the theme that man is truly 
happy only when he is in true relaticns to God and man. 


71. THE PRESENCE OF THE KINGDOM.* Jacques Ellul, 
translated by Olive Wyon. (Westminster Press, $2.50, 153 
pp.) This French layman says that simple preaching is not 
enough. Needed: Charity toward men, if evangelization is to 
be effective—making the church present in the world. 


76. THE HOPE OF GLORY.* John Seville Higgins. (More- 
house-Gorham Co., $2.50, 146 pp.) A plain, clarifying study 
of the ‘’General Thanksgiving’ from the Book of Common 
Prayer, with a helpful chapter on the major phrases: ‘’The 
Lower Levels of Prayer,’’ ‘“The Means of Grace,’ “The Hope 
That Is Set Before Us’’—11 altogether. 





Order with coupon on next page 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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77. THE EXCELLENCY OF THE WORD.* William H. Nes. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50, 158 pp.) The professor of 
homiletics (preaching) at Seabury-Western Seminary calls for 
the preacher to speak intelligibly, artistically, and movingly. 
Chapters include ‘The Preacher and the Bible’ and ‘’Preach- 
ing in a Time of Anxiety.’’ Added section on “’A Survey of 
Homiletics Education.” 


AT 99¢ EACH 


25. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S TEACHING.* A. E. Baker, Ed. 
(Westminster, $3.00; 202 pp.) A rewarding work. 


27. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, by E. F. Scott (S. 
C. M. publication). 


28. AS | REMEMBER.* Autobiography of Edgar J. Good- 
speed. (Harper’s, $3.50, 315 pp.) The fascinating story of a 
remarkable life. 


29. TRADITION, FREEDOM, AND THE SPIRIT.* By Daniel 
Jenkins. (Westminster, $3, 195 pp.) 


59. NEARER TO HEAVEN.* By Frank Baker. (Westminster, 
$3.50) A grand piece of fiction. 


60. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES.* Gardiner M. Day. 
(Morehouse-Gorham, $2.00, 118 pp.) Called ‘“A Modern 
Interpretation of the Ten Commandments,”’ this work deals 
with each in turn in a fresh and vigorous manner, leading up 
to the two Great Commandments. A valuable and stimulat- 
ing study. 


69. PREACHING THE WORD WITH AUTHORITY.* Fred- 
erick W. Schroeder. (Westminster Press, $2.50, 128 pp.) 


72. THE CHURCH, POLITICS and SOCIETY.* James A. Pike 
& John W. Pyle. (Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.25, 159 pp.) 


73. CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS.* W. Norman Pittenger. 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.50, 159 pp.) This professor of 
General Seminary, New York, seeks to answer typical ques- 
tions: Can Prayer Be Answered?, What Happens After 
Death?, etc.; another section: The Penick Lectures delivered 
at Woman's College, N. C., on worship; third: ‘Our Faith 
and Our Living.” 





FREE 


With every order of $10 or more ...a 
premium book absolutely free. ACT NOW. 











AT $1.25 EACH 


41. MRS. AMERICA, Homemaker’s Guide. By Mrs. America 
of 1955. ($3.50, Whitkower Press.) Here are 2,000 new 
ideas—prize-winning recipes, suggestions about home re- 
pairs, cleaning, sewing, decorating, buying wisely, restoring 
furniture, plumbing. 


42. GUIDE TO GARDENING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE.* 
Richard R. Kinney. ($3.25, Prentice-Hall, Inc.) A Guide that 
is of value to anybody from 6 to 16 or 66. Helps toward suc- 
cess in amateur gardening. A helpful reference, a delightful 
gift for someone. Fully illustrated and beautifully printed. 


58. RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS.* By George Hedley. (Mac- 
millan, $2.75) A really grand book by the chaplain of Mills 
College (Calif.), with a series of sermons to students. Anyone 
dealing with or concerned about young people will find much 
stimulating material here. 


65. RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST.* Gustav Th. Fechner, 
edited and translated by Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon Press, 
$3.50, 281 pp.) Lowrie says: ‘People who dislike Kierkegaard 
will probably like Fechner. | am not ashamed to confess that, 
in different ways, | like them both.’ Fechner deeply in- 
fluenced Wm. James. Psychology is forever indebted to him. 
Here he treats: ‘Motives and Grounds of Faith’; ‘‘Concerning 
Souls’’; ‘The Soul Life of Plants’; ‘“God and Immortality.” 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ... For Pennies 


Don’t risk disappointment. Order today. 


66. OF MEN AND ANGELS.* Wesley Shrader. (Rinehart & 
Co., $2.95, 184 pp.) A forthright Baptist preacher and 
writer, now of the Yale Divinity School, tells of pastoral 
counseling experiences as he dealt with a variety of situations. 


33. POT-LUCK SURPRISE PACKAGE. TWO adult books, 
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teed. 2 for $1 
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Ideal gift for Teachers, Ministers, Libraries 
87. RSV Reference Bible with center column reference and 
concise concordance. #4807X, black genuine leather; india 
paper, limp style, round ccrners; gold edges; ribbon marker, 
boxed. (List price, $12.50 each). Two copies for only $20. 
You save $5. 


AT TWO FOR $15 


88. RSV Reference Bible with center column reference and 
concise concordance. #4800X, maroon buckram; india paper. 
(List price, $9 each.) Two copies for only $15. You save $3. 


AT TWO FOR $10 


89. RSV Bible, #3800, maroon buckram. (List price $6.50 
each.) Two copies for only $10. You save $3. 


AT $12.00 EACH 


90. Nelson’s Atlas of the Early Christian World. (List price 
$15.) Only $12 for 20 days only. 





Order by mail. Your satisfaction guaranteed. Return in 
10 days for refund if not 100% satisfied. Minimum order, 
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from the RSV Bible. These Old and New Testament passages 
have been carefully chosen and arranged by members of The 
Committee on Children’s Work of the National Council of 
Churches. 118 illustrations, (18 in color; 100 in black and 
white) by Lynd Ward. 256 pages. (List price, $3.00 each) 
Two copies for only $5. You save $1.00. 
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UNDAUNTED WITNESSES 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 25, 1959 


Acts 4:1-31 


Every good cause sooner or later arouses 
opposition on the part of those whose 
interests are jeopardized. Christianity is 
no exception. “Woe to you,”’ Jesus warned 
in the early days of his ministry, “when 
all men speak well of you, for so their 
fathers did to the false prophets (Luke 
6:26). “Lo, I send you out as sheep in 
the midst of wolves,” he added later. 
“Brother will deliver up brother to death, 
and the father his child, and children 
will rise against parents and have them 
put to death; and you will be hated by 
all for my name’s sake” (Matthew 10:16, 
21-22). 

After the crucifixion of Jesus, the dis- 
ciples reassembled in the upper room, 
but behind locked doors “for fear of the 
Jews” (John 20:19). The authorities, 
however, did not proceed against them. 
They evidently assumed, that, with Christ 
gone, the movement would soon disin- 
tegrate, and that it was inadvisable to 
make martyrs unnecessarily out of his 
followers. But when the movement did 
not collapse, when, instead, it continued 
te grow, when the disciples began to 
preach boldly that the man whom the 
rulers had executed as a common crim- 
inal was risen from the dead, was indeed 
the long-expected Messiah, opposition was 
bound to arise. 

The immediate occasion was Peter’s 
cure of a lame man, the explanation 
which he offered, and the impact it made 
upon his hearers (Acts 3:1-26). 


1. Forbidden to Preach 


Luke tells us that Peter and John 
were going up to the temple to engage 
in prayer. It was three o’clock in the 
afternoon. A lame man lying on the 
temple steps held out his cup, expecting 
alms. Peter said, “I have no silver and 
gold, but I give you what I have; in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 
And the man did as he was told. When 
the two apostles came out of the temple 
a great throng had gathered. ‘Men of 
Israel,” Peter cried, “why do you wonder 
at this, or why do you stare at us, as 
though by our own power or piety we 
had made him walk.” He went on to 
speak of the crucified and risen Christ, 
and then explained that it was “the faith 
which is through Jesus”—their own faith 
and the faith of the lame man—which 
had given “the man this perfect health 
in the presence of you all.” 

Peter’s address was never completed. 
The captain of the temple, who was a sort 
of chief of police and was charged with 
preserving order about the temple pre- 
cincts, appeared suddenly and put Peter 
and John under arrest. He acted for the 
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Printed Text 4:1-14 


Sadducees, a party composed of the 
priests on the higher rung of the hierar- 
chical ladder, the rich land owners and 
the wealthy merchants, the moneyed in- 
terests, the real rulers of the nation un- 
der the Romans, who were “annoyed 
because they were teaching the people 
and proclaiming in Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

It is not hard to understand the animus 
of this sudden opposition. (1) The Sad- 
ducean priesthood had been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the death of Jesus whom 
his disciples represented as the promised 
Messiah of the race. (2) The declaration 
that he, who had been executed by them 
as an imposter, had been raised from the 
dead, proved, if true, that one of their 
most distinctive beliefs was untenable, 
for the Sadducees did not believe in the 
resurrection. (3) Such a proclamation 
might stir up popular wrath upon the 
heads of those who had taken the lead 
in the crucifixion. This was the real cause 
of the Sadducees’ action, as they them- 
selves later confessed (5:28). (4) The 
contention that Jesus, as the Messiah, 
would shortly return was likely to foster 
among the people expectations that might 
lead to outbreaks against the Roman rule, 
involving peril to and perhaps forfeiture 
of their own prerogatives. Thus they 
laid hands on them, and put them in 
ward unto the morrow, for it was now 
eventide. 

The next day Peter and John were 
arraigned before the rulers (presumably 
the office holding priests) and the elders 
and the scribes (experts in the Law and 
all the tradition of the fathers)—a tech- 
nical term for the Sanhedrin, the high- 
est authority among the Jews under the 
Romans. Among those present, Luke 
tells us, were Annas, the high priest and 
Caiphas and John and Alexander. An- 
nas had been priest from A.D. 6 to 14, 
but as five of his sons and his son-in-law, 
Caiphas (now the legal high priest) , had 
followed him in the office, he was still 
the power behind the throne. The most 
important point, however, is that these 
were the very men who had illegally 
“railroaded” Jesus to his death, (John 
18:12ff), men whom Peter and John 
had reason to know were utterly unscru- 
pulous, men who would stop at nothing 
to destroy any person or persons who 
threatened their vested interests. When 
they had set Peter and John in the midst 
of the court, they inquired, “By what 
power or by what name did you do this?” 

“The fact that they had healed the 
lame man could not be questioned be- 
cause everyone had seen it happen,” says 
Theodore P. Ferris. 


“The fact that it was a good thing could 
not seriously be questioned by Jews who 
were taught to do good to their fellow- 
Jews. The only way left open to the au- 
thorities was the cheap but ever-present 
way of discrediting the deed by throwing 
suspicion upon the source of its origin. 
It was an old trick. The opponents of 
Jesus had tried it before. They could not 
deny that he cast out devils and that a 
devil-free man was better than a devil- 
possessed man, but they could throw sus- 
picion upon Jesus himself by saying that 
he did what he did by joining forces with 
the devil.” (Interpreter’s Bible) 


If this was their strategy it is one 
still frequently followed in our own day. 
Ignore the facts and raise questions about 
your opponent’s character or motives. It 
may be on the other hand that they ex- 
pected the two men to answer in such a 
way that they could punish them for 
blasphemy, or that they would be over- 
awed by the presence of the court and 
make no mention of Jesus. But Peter, 
conscious of the divine presence (filled 
with the Holy Spirit), answered without 
hesitation that the lame man had been 
cured through faith in the name of Jesus. 
One would naturally have expected Peter 
to have stopped there. The spectators 
must have held their breath as he pro- 
ceeded to tax the rulers with having cru- 
cified the Messiah and then went on to 
declare, “This is the stone which was 
rejected by you builders, but which has 
become the head of the corner.” Peter 
was quoting here from the 118th Psalm, 
one of the Psalms which had been sung 
by the Israelites as they went up to the 
Passover. It was understood by Peter’s 
contemporaries to refer to the nation 
which had been treated contemptuously 
by other nations, which had suffered 
bondage in Egypt and Babylonia, which 
had been a pawn in the games of great 
empires, and which was even then pay- 
ing tribute to Rome. It was a Psalm that 
kept alive Israel’s hope that God would 
someday upset the calculations of men 
and make it, now despised and rejected, 
the very cornerstone of his Kingdom. 

On his last visit to Jerusalem Jesus 
had warned the rulers that he, rather than 
the nation, was the stone which they, the 
builders, had rejected, and would become 
the head of the corner, that is, of the new 
humanity, God’s chosen people, the King- 
dom of God (Mark 12:11). The authori- 
ties would have arrested him forthwith, 
but feared the populace, who hung on 
Jesus’ every word. 

Peter now hurls these words back to 
the rulers of his nation, and adds: “And 
there is salvation in no one else, for there 
is no other name under heaven given 
among men by which we must be saved.” 

This claim which infuriated the San- 
hedrin is still an offense to many. Not 
only to representatives of other religions, 
and to the irreligious, but to thoughtful 
men, historians (like Toynbee) and phi- 
losophers (like Hocking) who believe 
that in religion is the only hope for man- 
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kind. In something of the same vein 
Philip Ashby of Princeton, in his Con- 
flict of Religions, calls for cooperation 
among the major religions of the world 
in their basic common affirmations, name- 
ly their belief in a superhuman, non- 
physical reality before which man must 
stand in awe and in harmony with which 
men must live. Such cooperation, he 
maintains, is demanded by the plight of 
man today and by the widespread denial 
of all religious convictions. 

Christianity, however, we must re- 
member, does not consist of a series of 
truths about God, which can be held in 
solution with truths gleaned from other 
religions. It is a message rather about 
God’s unique, once-for-all act in history, 
culminating in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ. As 
Charles W. Foreman of Yale says: 

“It is not a view about love as the heart 
of reality nor an assertion about the na- 
ture of a suffering, saving God, though 
such views may well be deduced from 
what happened in history. It is not just 
a statement that God loves, but that his 
love has become effective for us where we 
are in history. His love has come into our 
historical life and has redeemed us, recon- 
ciled us and given us a new life, a New 
Being.” (Religion in Life, XXVII, 3, p. 
359.) 

Since this is so the church must con- 
tinue to proclaim as it has done through- 
out its history: “And there is salvation 
in no one else. . . .” 
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For Peter this was a bold, indeed an 
amazing declaration to have made. 

Just a few weeks before he had been 
questioned regarding his relationship to 
Jesus by a servant maid, and he had 
denied that he knew him. Now he stands 
before the Sanhedrin, a court dominated 
by powerful and unscrupulous men who 
had illegally caused the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and not only confessed his faith 
in Jesus, but actually accused the San- 
hedrin of having crucified the Messiah. 
What was it that worked this marvelous 
change in Peter. The explanation is sim- 
ple. First, he had seen the risen Christ, 
and second, as Luke describes it, he had 
been filled with the Holy Spirit. 

The Sanhedrin stood aghast at Peter’s 
boldness, and marvelled that a man who 
had no theological training (“unedu- 
cated” as used in vs. 13 means unedu- 
cated theologically) could speak with 
such assurance regarding the Messiah. 
They marvelled, that is, until they re- 
called that Peter and John had been with 
Jesus, and learned, or realized with dis- 
may, that his spirit lived in his disciples. 
They could not deny, however, that a 
notable cure had been performed. Not 
daring to punish the two men, while there 
was so much popular favor on their side, 
they decided to threaten them, that they 
speak henceforth to no man in the name 
of Jesus, and thus to halt the spread of 
contagion among the people. It was a 
clever move; for if the disciples dis- 
obeyed, they could be punished the next 
time, not for working a cure, but for 
disobeying the commands of the San- 
hedrin. So they called Peter and John 
and charged them not to speak or teach 
at all in the name of Jesus. 

Peter and John were not intimidated. 
“Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to listen to you rather than to God,” they 
replied, “you must judge: for we cannot 
but speak of what we have seen and 
heard.” And the Sanhedrin, in spite 
of further threats, could not shake them 
from their stand. We are not surprised 
at the courage and determination of the 
two apostles, for they had seen Jesus 
crucified and risen, and such men must 
henceforth put obedience to God above 
obedience to all human authority. More 
surprising, and more significant, is the 
reaction of the church to this ban upon 
further preaching of Jesus Christ. 


Il. The Disciples’ Prayer 


The apostles hurried to tell all the 
members of the church that henceforth 
it was against the law to preach in the 
name of Jesus. If you or I had been 
there one of us might have reminded the 
assembled group of Jesus’ final words, 
“You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea and Samaria,” and the 
other might have urged that the time 
had come to move into Judea. But no one 
of the disciples seemed to have offered 
that suggestion. Instead they went to God 
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in prayer. Luke says, “They lifted their 
voices together to God”; presumably one 
of their number led in prayer, and the 
rest made the prayer their own. The 
prayer offered on that occasion, sum- 
marized by Luke, is the longest prayer 
recorded for us in Acts and one of the 
most revealing. 

Note, first, to whom they prayed. He 
is the God who made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea; a God, therefore, who 
has all power at his disposal. Not only 
that, he is the God whom the second 
psalm celebrates (read the entire psalm, 
quoted here in part), a God who is the 
Sovereign ruler of the universe, one who 
overrules the calculations of men and 
makes even the wrath of his enemies to 
praise him, a God who makes all things 
to work toward the fulfilment of his own 
sovereign design. (This is the God in 
whom we also believe. Should we then 
give way to the fears of men who have 
no such faith?) 

What did the disciples ask this God 
to do? “And now, Lord,” they said, 
“look upon their threats, and grant to 
thy servants. . . ’—what? Not protec- 
tion, not freedom from molestation, or 
suffering, or death, but what? “Grant 
to thy servants,” they prayed, “to speak 
thy word with all boldness.” Why did 
they not pray for protection? We are 
not told, but it is not difficult to imagine. 
They did not pray for safety because 
they knew they had no right to expect it. 
They had only recently witnessed the 
crucifixion of their Master, and they 
remembered his words, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow 
me.” And so they prayed, “And now 
Lord, look upon their threats and grant 
to thy servants,” not safety, but “to speak 
thy word with all boldness, while thou 
stretchest out thy hands,” not to smite, 
not even to restrain, but “to heal’ the 
wounds which men had suffered, the 
various ills to which all mankind were 
subjected. 

As one reads through the Book of 
Acts one is struck by the place that prayer 
had in the life of the early church. It is 
worth noting what these early disciples 
prayed for. They were poor, but they did 
not pray for wealth; they were in danger, 
but they did not pray for safety. Instead, 
they prayed for guidance (1:25) and 
God led them; they prayed for power 
(1:8, 14; 2:4) and the Holy Spirit took 
possession of their lives; they prayed for 
courage (4:29), and God’s presence 
seemed to shake the very building; “and 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and spoke the word of God with bold- 
ness.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
By Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 272 pp., $4. 


THE STORY OF THE REFORMATION. By 
William Stevenson. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. 206 pp., $3.50. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC TRADITION AND 
THE PROTESTANT FAITH. By W. Fraser 
Munro. Tidings, Nashville, Tenn., 40 pp., 
35¢, paper. 

These three volumes are among those 
that will doubtless attract considerable 
attention during the fall season when the 
Reformation Day emphasis is made 
across the nation. 

The Pelikan book is a major contribu- 
tion to Roman Catholic-Protestant un- 
derstanding. This Abingdon award 
($12,500) winner makes a searching ex- 
amination of the history, beliefs, and 
what he thinks may be the future of the 
Roman Catholic church. In doing this 
he inevitably deals with the history and 
present tendencies of Protestantism in a 
way that is both illuminating and chal- 
lenging. To dip in at one point and get 
his point of view, see what he says: 

“Even to an observer like this one, who 
believes that both Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism have a function in 
Christendom and that they should be per- 
mitted to exercise it, the continued ex- 
istence of the Roman communion has a 
greater significance for the life and faith 
of Protestant churches than most of their 
members and leaders are willing to face.” 

He pleads for a realistic approach and 
assessment of the situation and he thinks 
that such an approach ‘“‘may well be the 
greatest single assignment to which the 
coming generations of American Protes- 
tants are summoned.” 

The Stevenson book, with a foreword 
by John Baillie, is reprinted in this coun- 
try after having appeared first in Scot- 
land. It is a popularly written and easily 
understood story that will make the 
Reformation come alive for the average 
reader. It is a genuine service to have 
this volume provided in this country. 

Fraser Munro, who has written Roman 
Catholic Tradition and the Protestant 
Faith, comes from a Church of Scotland 
background, but he is now a minister 
of the United Church of Canada, having 
gone into that union by way of the Meth- 
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odist ministry. His small booklet deals 
in a straightforward manner with Protes- 
tant opposition to some of the claims, 
teachings and practices of the Roman 
Catholic church, taking up in turn what 
he calls unscriptural teaching about the 
church, sacraments, the Mother of Jesus, 
and life after death. He also deals with 
the questions of mixed marriages and 
Roman Catholic tolerance. 

The second half of the book treats 
the positive Protestant witness in regard 
to emphases of faith and the dynamic 
challenge of evangelism, social applica- 
tions of the gospel, and the call to unity. 
His concluding section is entitled, ““Need- 
ed—A New Reformation.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anthems for the Junior Choir. Edited by 
W. Lawrence Curry. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.10, paper. 

Christian Customs Around the World. 
Herbert H. Wernecke. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Up from Liberalism. William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr. McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Horizon, September, 1959. James Parton, 
Publisher. American Horizon, Inc., N. Y. 
$3.95. 

Religion and Nursing. Samuel Southard. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. $4.75. 

Mighty Men of God. Clark W. Hunt. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50. 

On Wings of Healing. John W. Dober- 
stein, editor. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia. $1.50. 

Fires of Youth. Margaret B. McGee. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50. 

Sex and Love in the Bible. William 
Graham Cole. Association Press, N. Y. 
$6.50 

The Voyage of the Golden Rule. Albert 
Bigelow. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

Holy Bible. RSV Concordance-Reference 
Bible. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $9. 
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The Fulfillment of Life. Owen M. Weath- 
erly. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3. 

Holy Communion. Compiled by Massey 
H. Shepherd, Jr. Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn. $3. 

Layman’s Bible Commentary. $2 each, 
four or more $1.75 each. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. Vol. 1: Introduction to the 
Bible. K. J. Foreman, B. H. Kelly, A. B. 
Rhodes, B. M. Metzger, D. G. Miller. Vol. 2: 
Genesis. Charles T. Fritsch. Vol. 14: Ho- 
sea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah. Jacob 
M. Myers. Vol. 18: Luke, Donald G. Miller. 
Vol. 22: Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians. Archibald M. Hunter. 

And Amedo Asked, How Does One Be- 
come a Man? George Mendoza. George 
Braziller, Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Communion with Young Saints. F. Ashby 
Johnson. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
$2. 

A Closer Walk with God. Elmer A. Kett- 
ner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 75¢, paper. 

The Christian Choir Member. Car] Hal- 
ter. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 25¢, paper. 
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Rev. Jacob Peltz 


“I want to describe our suffering family and express our deep 
says this courageous Jewess. 
suffered a stroke and became paralyzed. 
We have two wonderful little children, but we are now helpless 
immigrants in the land of Israel. 
your gift arrived and brought tears to the eyes of my paralyzed 
My dear children were so happy with the wonderful 
food you sent us, and now we know that the Lord has not for- 
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In this time of great sorrow 


It is such Hebrew Christians, new converts, missionaries, the 
unemployed, the bewildered and the hungry whom we must 
shepherd and sustain. Please send your gift to help our ministry 


amongst the poor and bereft, the young in our Children’s Home, the aged Hebrew 


Christians and the babes in Christ. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 
Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 
5630-W North Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Fred W. Tyler, from Alice, Texas, to 
Box 12625, Dallas 17, Texas, where Oct. 
15 he will become pastor of the John 
Knox church. 

A. F. Fogartie, from Jonesboro, Ark., to 
Montreat, N. C., Nov. 1, where he will be- 
come pastor of the Montreat church. 

Goodridge A. Wilson, now retired, is 
making his home at 238 Solar St., Bristol, 
Va. 








E. C. Scott, from Sheffield, Ala., to 855 
Artwood Rd., N. E., Atlanta 7, Ga. 

Turney B. Roddy, Memphis, Tenn., has 
resumed his former service supplying the 
pulpit of the Sheffield, Ala., church. 

Charlies S. Wilson, Jr., from Leather- 
wood, Ky., to 927 E. Second St., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

A. Patton White, who has been associ- 
ate pastor of Evergreen church, Memphis, 
Tenn., has been named stated supply of 
that church through next June 1, follow- 
ing the retirement of W. J. Millard. 

Preston C. Daniel, Jr., from Camden, 
Ark., to the Pendleton church, 3078 Chis- 
ca Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 

Burriss M. Bender, from Canoe, Ky., to 
the Pilot Mountain, N. C., and Pine Ridge 
churches. 


William M. Ramsay, from Paducah, Ky., 
to 7206 Vernon Rd., Richmond 28, Va., 
where he has become associate director 
of Adult Education in the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education. 


T. D. Mullis, from Millboro, Va., to 224 
Bosworth St., Philippi, W. Va. 

John A. Garber from Decatur, Ga., to 
716 Marigold St., Rocky Mount, N. C., 
where he will serve the First church 
through November. 


Egbert G. Lineback from Washington, 
N. C., to the Pine Hills church, Orlando, 
Fla. 


United Presbyterian, USA 
Robert Wilson Yourd, from Piedmont, 
Calif., to Apt. 2, 2343 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 
J. Dwight Russell, from Salem, Oreg., 
to 307 Fitzpatrick Bldg., Portland 5, 
Oreg. 


Max V. Perrow, from Los Angeles, 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 








Calif., to 208 N. Locust St., Inglewood, 
Calif, 

Converse P. Hunter, from New York 
City to the Chestnut Grove church, Bald- 
win, Md. 

Claude A. Cowan, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Box 1127, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 5, Tenn. 

P. Keith Main, who has completed his 
residence work for his doctorate at the 
University of Edinburgh, has been called 
to the North Fairmont church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

John C. Inglis, Jr., formerly assistant 
pastor, has become associate pastor of 
Immanuel church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. H. Criswell from Detroit, Mich., to 
1007 23rd Ave., Moline, III. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. William R. Pfeiffer, 46, who has 
taught since 1952 in Silliman University, 
Dumagete, the Philippines, died Sept. 25 
in Dumagete. 

Nathan E. Oplinger, 66, died September 
29 in Monroe, N. C., following a heart 
attack. He had been in declining health 
for two years. At the time of his death 
he served the Turner and Lee Park 
churches, going to them from the St. Elmo 
church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Orville F. Yates, 83, died suddenly of a 
heart attack in front of his Montreat, 
N. C., home Sept. 24. He was a mission- 
ary to China for 32 years, returning to 
this country in 1940. 

George C. Swedburg, 75, died Sept. 26 
in Fayetteville, N. C., en route to New 
York. For 18 years he was pastor of the 
Second church in Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he had made his home following 
retirement in 1955. 


DCEs 

Sue Ruddock, formerly of the Oak Park 
church, New Orleans, La., has become 
area director of Christian education for 
Mecklenburg Presbytery, Charlotte, N. C., 
effective January 1. 

Phyllis Barnette, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has become an associate in Christian 
education for the First church, Hamlet, 
N. C. 

Irene Haga, formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C., has become the Director of Chris- 
tian Education for the Royster Memorial 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

Kay Rousin, formerly of Sweetwater, 
Tenn., has become DCE in the Lexington, 
Ja., church. 


MACKAY TRIBUTE 

The October issue of ‘Theology Today” 
is dedicated to John A. Mackay, retiring 
president of Princeton Seminary and 
founder and first editor of the publication, 


UNITED CHURCH WOMEN 

Eleanor French, United Presbyterian, 
USA, of Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
director of Christian Social Relations for 
United Church Women and has already 
assumed her duties in the New York 
office, For the past six years she has been 
a staff secretary for the YWCA in 
Canada. 


LILJE AT UTSNY 

Bishop Johannes Lilje of Hannover, 
chairman of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD), 
will serve as the Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professor at Union Seminary, 
New York, for one semester beginning in 
January. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


Applications accepted for the 1959-60 school year. 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Write for information 











WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 











Presbyterian e Coeducational 


log and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 





KING COLLEGE 


@ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts. sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $1,037. Cata- 


Fully 


(2) Academic, 


Box P. Bristol. Tenn. 
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